SPEECH  OF  T.  L.  CLINGMAN, 

ON  THE  FUTURE  POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Del  her  ed  in  Commillee  of  the  Whole  of  the  House  of  Representatives^  February  I6th  1851. 


Mr.  CLINGMAN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  ; — A  wide  rang-e  has  been 
ken  by  those  gentlemen  wlio  have  embarked 
the  debate  on  this  bill.  Among  the  subjects 
scussed  by  them,  is  one  great  question  direct- 
connected  in  its  relation  to  the  immediate  sub- 
2t  matter.  Before  speaking  to  the  bill  itself, 
propose  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
^  to  this  preliminary  question.  This  measure, 
lit  should  pass,  will  make  a  heavy  demand  on 
lie  treasury.  With  our  other  liabilities  we  shall 
llmost  certainly  have  a  deficiency  of  revenue, 
iiis  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  we  have  al- 
Sidy  had  before  us  propositions  to  change  the 
listing  revenue  laws,  with  a  view,  as  the  mov- 
rs  allege,  of  increasing  the  amount  derived  by 
e  existing  duties  on  imports.  It  was  formerly 
e  practice,  when  an  increase  of  the  tariff  was 
tempted,  to  allow'  a  full  discussion  before  the 
ouse  was  brought  to  a  vote  on  the  measure, 
different  mode,  however,  is  now  resorted  to 
'  the  friends  of  higher  duties.  Their  pro- 
'sitions  are  brought  up  at  a  time  and  in  a  mode 
hen  no  debate  can  be  had.  We  are  thus  re- 
lired  to  vote  on  measures  of  the  gravest  mo- 
ent,  and  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the 
lole  country,  without  one  word  of  explanation 
'  their  friends  or  of  objection  by  opponents. — 
shall  therefore  in  the  first  place  ask  the  atten- 
pn  of  the  committee  to  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
it,  in  order  that  the  principles  w'hich  govern 
y  action  may  be  indicated  to  the  House  and 
e  country. 

You  well  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at 
e  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  gent- 
nan  from  Ohio  before  me  [Mr.  Vinton,]  intro- 
ced  a  proposition  w’hich  if  passed  into  a  law, 
)uld  have  added  more  than  a  hundred  per 
nt.  to  many  of  the  existing  taxes,  and  would 
ve  increased  all  of  them.  He  moved  the  pre- 
3us  question  and  had  friends  enough  to  carry 
and  thus  cut  off  all  debate  and  brought  the 
louse  at  once  to  a  direct  vote.  The  movement, 
I'W'ever,  nothwithstanding  all  the  preparation 
!d  effort  of  its  friends,  Liiled  for  the  w'ant  of 
I'o  or  three  votes  only. 

lOn  that  occasion  I  was,  in  connection  with  one 
j  my  colleagues, denounced  by  a  portion  of  the 
jess,  attributing  to  us  properly  no  doubt  the  de- 
jit  of  the  measure.  We  w'ere  charged  with  hav- 
■ving  misrepresented  the  views  of  our  party  and 
late.  Since  then,  however.  North  Carolina  has 
joken  on  the  subject  through  the  action  of  her 
i^islature,  by  a  vote  unanimous  in  one  House 


and  with  but  two  dissentients  in  the  other.  Oar 
position  on  that  occasion  has  been  fully  sustained. 
Not  only  did  the  legislature  impliedly  thus  de¬ 
nounce  that  particular  proposition,  but  it  ban 
gone  so  far  as  to  condem  any  increase  of  duties 
and  all  additional  protection  to  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  Northern  States. 
With  the  general  propositions  embraced  in  thei:' 
resolutions,  I  fully  concur,  and  shall  hold  myself 
ready  at  all  times  to  maintain  substantially  thei.- 
truth  and  justice.  Repeated  attempts  have  been 
made,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  this  subject  of  the 
tariff*  a  mere  party  question.  Such  efforts  have 
in  practice  failed  to  be  successful.  For  example : 
w'hen  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  often  called  the 
“Whig  tariff,”  was  enacted,  it  was  passed  witlr 
the  opposition  of  almost  the  entire  South.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  only;  the 
entire  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  w'ere  found  voting  against  it.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  nevertheless  by  the  joint  effort  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Whigs  and  Democrats,  embracing  most  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  latter  party  then  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

When  the  bill  of  1846,  the  present  law,  wan 
passed,  it  received  the  vote  of  a  single  South¬ 
ern  Whig,  my  friend  from  Alabama  on  my  right 
[Mr.  Hilliard.]  To  the  tariff  of  1824  and 
1828, 1  need  hardly  say  that  the  entire  body  of 
the  Southern  delegations  were  opposed.  It  in 
true,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Southern 
Whigs  have  defended  and  sustained  tariffs,  not 
only  for  revenue  but  also  for  protection  as  an 
incident  upon  certain  principles.  In  1844,  in  the 
debate  with  Dr.  Duncan  of  Ohio,  while  defending 
the  action  of  the  Whig  party  with  reference  to 
this  question,  and  assailing  that  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Democracy,  and  while  stating  the  principles^ 
which  it  seemed  to  me  ought  to  govern  legisla¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  I  declined  to  commit  my¬ 
self  to  the  support  of  the  tariff  as  it  then  sto.^^l, 
as  a  permanent  measure,  and  left  myself  free  to 
vote  for  its  modification  as  I  might  .subsequently 
think  proper.  When  questioned  three  years 
since  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  the  legislature  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  relation  to  the  existing  tariff*  law,  I  nok 
only  refused  to  pledge  myself  to  its  support,  but 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  needed  inodificatror  , 
and  declined  rny  purpose  to  sanction  such 
changes  as  I  might  regard  proper  and  necessary 
at  any  future  day.  The  support, Mr.  Chairman, 
heretofore  given  to  the  tariff  policy  by  the  South¬ 
ern  statesmen,  seems  to  have  rested  on  the  fc  .- 
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lowing  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
three  years  since,  there  was  in  the  convention 
which  formed  the  federal  Constitution,  a  direct 
bargain  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States.  It  was  agreed 
that  in  consideration  of  the  importation  of  slaves 
being  permitted  up  to  the  year  1808,  of  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  tiiree-fifths  of  the  slaves  gen¬ 
erally,  and  of  the  delivering  up  of  the  fugitives, 
all  of  which  concessions  were  made  at  ihe  so- 
jicltation  of  Southern  members,  that  they  should 
consent  on  their  part,  that  the  Congress  should 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  North  have 
the  power  by  a  mere  majority  vote  to  pass  navi¬ 
gation  or  tariff  laws.  While,  therefore,  the  stipu¬ 
lations  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave  interest  were 
faitlifully  carried  out,  we  of  the  South  felt  that 
we  were  under  strong  obligations  on  our  part  to 
assent  to  such  a  policy  as  might  be  liberal 
and  fair  to  Northern  interests,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  even  submitted  to  exactions  greatly 
beyond  anything  tliat  they  could  reasonably 
have  claimed. 

In  the  second  place,  at  the  time  when  our  pro- 
fcctive  policy  had  its  origin,  we  were  surrounded 
and- hemmed  in  by  the  restrictive  systems  of 
those  nations,  with  which  we  had  most  commer¬ 
cial  intercouse.  It  was  deemed,  therefore,  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  others,  a  wise  policy  to  coun¬ 
tervail  the  oppressive  tariffs  of  foreign  countries 
by  retalitory  laws,  within  certain  limits  upon  our 
part. 

Ill  the  third  place,  it  was  contended  that  we 
ought  to  give  such  encouragement  to  our  maim- 
picturing  establisliments  during  their  earlier 
stages,  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  fair 
start  in  the  race  of  competition  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in 
his  speech  in  1816,  “to  put  them  beyond  contin¬ 
gency,”  or  as  i\Ir.  Clay  maintained  in  1833,  “to  I 
nurse  them  during  their  infancy,  and  until  having 
some  to  manhood,  they  might  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.” 

A  fourth  reason  relied  on  in  support  of  ihe 
system  was  this,  that  we  ought  to  make  our¬ 
selves  sufficiently  independent  of  foreign  nations, 
io  be.  able  to  produce  within  ourselves  whatever 
was  really  necessary  to  our  existence  and  com¬ 
fort  as  a  nation,  and  hence  certain  interests  ought 
Io  be  fostered,  even  at  tlie  cost  of  temporary  in¬ 
convenience,  until  we  were  sufficiently  indepen¬ 
dent  to  escape  essential  injury  by  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  friendly  relations  with  any  power. 

These  classes  of  reasons  embrace,  substan¬ 
tially,  the  grounds  upon  which  the  doctrine  of 
incidental  protection  has  been  sustained  at  the 
iSopth.  I  knovv  that  other  arguments  have  been 
used  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  North,  but  the 
Argument  in  support  of  the  system  vvith  us, 
will  be  found  in  the  main  included  within  these 
propositions.  IIow,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  stands 


the  question  to-day  tried  by  these  principles 
And  first,  in  what  condition  is  the  slave  interes 
of  the  South?  I  do  not  now  intend  to  revive 
the  discussion  of  the  questions  which  occupied 
the  time  of  this  House  during  the  last  session 
The  friends  of  tlie  measures  then  enacted,  seel 
to  avoid  discussion  and  deprecate  agitation  oi 
these  topics.  Let  them  have  tiieir  way,  then 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  1  shall  be  ready,  how 
ever,  at  any  time,  to  meet  in  debate  any  frienc 
of  those  measures,  but  I  am  willing  to  wait 
until  the  discussion  is  thus  opened.  Itissufft 
cient  for  my  present  purpose  to  say,  that  wltc 
reference  to  the  legislation  over  the  territory  ac¬ 
quired  from  Mexico,  tlie  bills  then  passed  were.l 
in  my  judgment,  not  as  their  friends  claim  foil 
them,  measures  of  compromise^  but  bills  of  sur.\ 
render.  In  their  legal  operation,  they  exclude! 
the  slaveholders  of  the  South  from  the  occupa-i 
tiou  of  every  foot  of  that  territory.  This  is 
the  settled  opinion  of  every  Northern  member 
of  either  party  on  this  floor.  It  is  also  tiie 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  Southern  men.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  slavery  may  not  get  into  portions  of  that 
territory.  The  fiunous  ordinance  of  1787  was 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  number  of  slaves 
from  going  into  the  State  of  Indiana.  This 
same  ordinance,  and  the  free  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  did  not  prevent  its  legislature 
from  attempting,  and  actually  passing  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  a  proposition  so  to  change  its  con¬ 
stitution  as  to  make  it  a  slaveholding  State. 
Such  is  the  force  and  energy  of  our  slavehold- 
ing  population  that  it  may  penetrate  into  the 
whole  or  portions  of  this  territory,  in  despite  of 
the  obstruction  of  Mexican  laws  and  other  reg¬ 
ulations.  What  I  mean  to  assert  is,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legal  effect  of  those  jmeasures, 
and  the  intentions  of  a  majority  of  those  who 
passed  them,  the  South,  as  a  section,  has  been 
entirely  excluded  from  the  occupation  of  that 
territory.  Even  the  friends  of  the  measures  in 
the  portion  of  the  Union  from  which  I  came,  do 
not  pretend  to  justify  them.  They  only  affirm 
that  they  are  not  so  objectionable  in  their  char¬ 
acter  as  to  authorize  revolutionary  resistance. 
The  only  issue  they  are  willing  to  join  is,  that 
they  do  not  justify  disunion,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment  ought  not  to  be  overthrown  in  conse¬ 
quence-  of  their  passage.  They  declare,  too, 
witii  the  utmost  earnestness,  that  they  will  join 
us  in  resisting  any  further  aggression,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  a  revolution.  It  is  because  the 
cup  of  our  wrongs  is  filled  to  tiie  brim  that  one 
single  drop  will  cause  it  to  run  over.  We  all 
feel  that  the  action  of  the  North  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  not  been  what  we  had  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect.  There  is  also  just  ground  for  complaint 
in  relation  to  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves. 
IMany  of  the  Northern  States,  instead  of  passing 
laws  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  provision 
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of  the  Constitution,  have  actually  placed  on 
their  statute  books  enactments  calculated  and 
intended  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  our  rio-ht 
Looking  therefore,  at  the  recent  legislation'" on 
the  whole  subject  of  slavery,  I  concur  fully  in 
the  declaration  of  the  North  Carolina  lecrisla- 
ture,  that  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  extend 
additional  protection  to  the  mining  and  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  the  North.  I  am  vvillino- 
to  do  them  justice,  but  not  favoi-s.  I  will  no't 
consent,  for  their  benefit,  to  impose  greater  bur¬ 
thens  on  other  classes. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  second  of  these  rea¬ 
sons.  It  is  well  known  that  Great  Britain, 
whose  commerce  with  us  greatly  exceeds  that 
oi  any  otner  nation  has,  within  a  few  years  past, 
essemiaLy  modified  and  greatly  reduced  her  im¬ 
positions  on  our  productions.  The  rate  of  her 
duties  seldom  exceeds  ten  per  cent,  where  ours 
13  thirty  We  are  told,  however,  from  time  to 
time,  that  to  prm^ent  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
among  her  subjects,  she  imposes  a  heavy  duty 
on  that  article,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  retal- 
late  by  imposing  a  similar  exhorbitant  rate, 
^ut  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer  ” 

I  his  IS  tne  exception,  not  the  rule.  Aecordint^ 
to  such  logic,  because  she  admits  our  cotton 
iree  ot  duty,  of  more  importance  even  than  to- 
oacco  to  us,  we  ought  to  admit  all  her  produc¬ 
tions  likewise  free.  Comparing  her  tariff  with 
ours  as  a  whole,  it  is  vastly  lower.  It  cannot  be 
pretended,  therefore,  that  additional  duties  should 
be  imposed  by  us  with  a  v^ew  to  retaliation. 
Gur  existing  rates  already  being  greater  than 
those  of  most  of  the  nations  with  which  we 
trade.  As  they  are  generally  adopting  our  free- 
trade  notions,  is  it  wise  in  us  to  seek  to  drive 

them  back  to  the  restrictive  systems  of  former 
times  ? 

...  'yu®‘T  the  consideration  of 

the  third  of  these  grounds,  viz  :  the  policy  of 
protecting  our  manufactures  during  their  infancy, 
i  he  system  of  high  duties  beo-an  with  tha 


-  -  o  uieirinrancy. 

duties  began  with  the  war 
01  1812,  and  has  been  continued  by  the  succes- 
sive  term  acts  down  to  the  present  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  entire  period,  with  the  exception  of  less 
than  two  years  immediately  proceeding  the  pas- 
Bage  of  the  act  of  1842,  when  the  rates  w’ent 
do*vn  to  20  per  cent,  the  duties  on  most  of  the 
protected  articles  have  ranged  from  30  to  more 
than  100  per  cent.  In  a  word,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  torty  years,  our  manufactures  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantage  of  a  protection  of  30  per 
cent,  and  upwards.  Can  they  be  now  fairly  re¬ 
garded  as  infant  establishments.  Guo-ht  they 

frnm  fh  ^d^utage  which  they  derive 

r  1  importation  of  forei^^n  ar- 

tides,  to  be  able  to  sustain  themselves?  If  they 
is^not,  ought  we  to  give  additional  bounties,  in 

in  his  speech  in 

'  A ^  business  which  will  not  sup- 
>ort  itself.”  ^ 


I  admit  the  soundness  of  the  docTine  of  pro- 
ection  this  tar.  If  by  fostering  any  species  of 
industry  tor  a  reasonable  period,  even  at  some 
expense  to  o;her  interests,  you  can  enable  it  te 
sustein  loseh  agiinst  fair  competition,  the  policjr 
IS  adowable  By  thus  diversifying  the  pursuit* 
of  our  people,  we  advance  the  general  interest. 
No  one  will  questmn  that  the  existence  of  manu- 
fdcturing  establishments  is  advantageous  to  a. 
country;  but  it  is  equBly  clear  that  any  branch, 
of  business  which,  after  being  nursed  by'bountie* 
fora  long  \diile,  is  never  able  to  stand  competi¬ 
tion,  oug  ho  to  be  abandoned.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  go  beyond  the  existing  higli 
rate  of  duties,  to  bolster  up  such  establishments. 

U  ere  we  to  do  so,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should 
inflict  greater  injury  on  other  interests  than  we 
should  confer  benefits  on  the  favored 
As  respects  the  fourth  reason,  I  need  hardlw 
say  that  the  United  States  have  already  made 
such  advances  in  every  species  of  industry  as  to 
make  thorn  independent  of  all  the  world  Were 
we  surrounded  by  a  wall,  so  as  to  have  our  in- 
tercourse  wiih  the  rest  of  mankind  interrupted 
we  should  suffer  no  serious  inconvenience.— 1 
Lvery  variety  of  manufacturing  industry  is  rapid¬ 
ly  diffusing  itself  throughout  the  entire  country- 
i\orm  Uarolma  for  example  is  not  regarded  as  ai 
manufacturing  State  to  any  extent,  yet  they  as¬ 
sure  me  that  the  locomotives  for  railroads  made 
there,  are  quite  equal  to  any  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  abroad.  Of  her  capacity  to  prod  uce,  ho  w-~  ' 
ever,  I  shall  speak  presently. 

We  have  thus,  3Ir.  Chairman,  rapidly  glanced 
over  the  arguments  usually  resorted  to,  to  sus¬ 
tain  our  tariffs,  as  far  as  they  have  been  inciden¬ 
tally  protective.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
lorce  OI  these  reasons  formerly,  they  are  now" 
entitled  to  no  weight  whatever.  We  may  now 
examine  this  whole  question  upon  its  proper- 
rnerits,  independently  of  all  such  extraneous  con¬ 
siderations.  At  the  last  session,  I  felt  myself 
tree  to  act  upon  this  question,  with  reference 
solely  to  the  present  and  the  future.  I  propose 
in  the  first  place,  sir,  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
positions  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 

U  r*  Haimpton,]  who  spoke  some  time  since  ia 
tavor  ot  laying  additional  duties  on  such  foreiga  _ 
productions  as  come  in  competition  with  ^  : 
ovvn  manufactures.  He  discussed,  especially, 
the  iron  and  coal  interests.  In  this  he  has  fol-' 
lowed  the  example  of  the  advocates  of  hierfi  du¬ 
ties,  generally,  who  seem  to  suppose  that  they* 
can  make  their  strongest  point  with  reference 
iron,  and  therefore  place  it  in  the  foreground  of 
the  argument.  If  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
they  fail  upon  this,  the  point  selected  by  them 
as  their  strongest,  I  shall  have  accomplished  a  . 
part  of  my  present  purpose.  The  argument  oC 
he  gentleman,  and  those  who  argue  with  him- 
is  substantially  this:  Admitting  that  the  raw 
materials  out  ot  which  iron  is  made,  to 
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roal  &c.,  can  bo  had  at  as  cheap  a  rate  in 
the’  United  States  as  elsewhere,  he  affirms  that 

the  labor  employed,  constitutes  nine-tenths  of 
thecoBt  of  mLing  iron,  and  that  this,  the  mam 
element  in  its  production,  is  fonr  ‘‘“e®  “  ^ 
in  Great  Britain  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  ^ 
'That  the  British  capitalists,  therefore,  can  o  - 
4in  as  much  labor  for  20  or  25 
the  American  manufacturer  can  get  for  one  dol 
Sr  SrasUs,  therefore,  that  such  a  duty  be 

imposed  npon’the  foreign  article,  as  will  maU 

it  ^  dear  as  American  iron,  produced  bf  laboi 
ers  who  receive  the  above  high  r.ate  of  wages. 

I  reeret  that  the  gentleman  did  not  state  at  w  hat 
-nricl  per  ton  the  Pennsylvania  iron  tnarters 
^^ould^nndertake  to  deliver  railroad  iron  in  New 
^nrk  or  other  cities  on  the  sea  board..  Fiom 
Ither’ sources,  however,  and  especially  the  iron 

inventions,  in  his  State 
am  of  opinion  tl.at  they  would  "ot  feel  willm 
so  to  deliver  at  much  less,  if  any,  than  $60  pel 
ton  I-et  us  suppose,  however, that  they  could 
Ifford  it  at  only  $50,  which  J  ^ 

able  calculation  for  them.  f 

cost  is,  according  ‘  leaVmg 

down  to  the  item  of  labor,  being  $45  j  S 
only  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  materia! ;  but 
Wording  to  his  figures,  the  English  manufac- 
turer  will  obtain  the  same  labor  at  a  oo^t  o 
only  $11  25.  Adding  $5  for  the  material,  a  ton 
of  railroad  iron,  therefore, could  be  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  $\Q  25.  In  support  of  this 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  convention 
^o^Srs,  which  met  at  Albany,  in  the  S  a  e  o 
iNew  York,  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  stated  in 
their  published  proceedings  that  establishments 
favorably  situated  in  Great  Britain  did  deliver 
such  iron  on  tide  water  at  a  cost  from  $17  to 
«20  per  ton.  The  usual  price,  however,  is  some- 
ShaAigher,  and  may  be  commonly  set  dovvn  at 
3b  to  $27  per  ton.  There  is  no  doubt  ot  tlie 

fact  that,  if  railroad  iron  ivere  ^ 

duty  entirely,  it  could  be  had  m  our  sea  por 
towns,  at  a  cost  not  above  $30  per  ton.  Aftei 
paying  the  existing  rate  of  duties,  and  all  the  in- 

Stel  costs  of  importation,  it  is  now  obtaina- 

^'if  a  railroad  company,  therefore,  should  buy 

aomestic  iron  at  $60  per  ton, 

foreign  article  at  $30,  it  la  obvious  that  such 
company  would  lose  $20  on  every  ton  of  iron  so 
-bought-  Does  the  manufacturer  gam  this  sum  . 
According  to  the  case  supposed  and  their  ow  n 
-showing,  he  would  in  fact  realize  nothing,  ^ 
tng  obliged  to  pay  out  fully  that  amount  during 

The  production.  If  it  were  even  conceded  that 

be  in  this  way  cleared  $5  per  ton,  this  would  be 
-^nly  one-fourth  as  much  as  the 
lose  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  both  the 
Belter  and  the  buyer,  being  alike  entitled  to  our 
protection  and  favor,  the  taking  $20  from  o  e 
give  the  other  but  $5,  would  be  a  losing 


business  lo  our  countrymen.  If 
whole  case,  it  is  admitted  hy, everybody  that 
such  a  policy  wmuid  be  short-sighted  and  run 
oils  in  the  extreme.  The  gentleman  from  Penn, 
sylvania,  however,  says,  that  while  employed  m 
iL  production  of  this  iron,  a  number  of  our  te- 
borers  find  employment,  and  are  better  paid 
than  tiiey  could  otherwise  be.  He  tells  us  that 
a  furnace  capable  of  making  annually  10',000 
tons  of  railroad  iron,  will  give  support,  inlciidin 
both  the  workmen  and  their  families,  to  s . 
thousand  persons.  But  the  ten  thousand  tons 
of  iron  are  sufficient  for  a  railroad  of  more  tha 
a  hundred  mites  in  length  ;  and  everybody 
knows  the  expenditure  made  in  constriicting  a 
railroad  of  that  length,  is  greatly  more  than  sut- 
ficient  to  support  this  number  ot  persons,  i he 
gentleman  says  further,  however,  that  such  a 
furnace  affords  a  home  market,  and  enables  the 
farmers  to  get  a  better  price  for  their 
than  they  otherwise  could  do.  It  is  undou  - 
edly  trul  that  the  persons  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  a  furnace  would  be  thus  henefited. 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  railroad  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  mites  in  length,  properly  laid  out,  ^^id  be 
crreatly  more  advantageous  even  in  this  re.  pec t. 
The  railroad  would  not  only  be 
greater  number  of  persons  by  reason  ofits  tength, 
hui  would  also  lead  to  markets  less  easily  glut- 
ted  than  the  furnace.  Railroads  lire,  therefore, 
justly  regarded  by  our  people  as  the 
ilators  of  industry  and  enterprise  ot  all  sorts. 
Such  is  the  extent  of  our  country  and  the  hi 
versity  of  its  productions,  and  so  strong  is  the- 
desire^of  our  people  to  be  traveling  from  point 
to  point,  that  the  energies  of  the 
everywhere  directed  to  the  opening^  of  these 
hicrh ways  of  commerce  and  travel.  We 
their  importance  ourselves,  when  we  heie  p 
large  b^ies  of  the  public  lands  to 
their  construction.  Yes,  sir  and  a t  t  J 
time  when  we  are  devoting  ’the  public 
or  property,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  such  ob- 
tecL  we  are  guilty  of  the  folly  of  throwing  ob^ 
itacles  in  the  way  of  individuals 
who  are  engaged  in  executing  the  works.  On- 

one  day  we  declare  that  railroads  are  such  fa¬ 
vorites  with  us,  that  we  make 
secure  their  construction,  and  on 
sacrifice  these  our  proteges  for  the  benefit  of 
few  wealthy  capitalists.  I  say  a  tew,  for  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  a  dozen  establishments 
in  all  the  United  States,  that  ever  have  made^ 
or  are  now  disposed  to  engage  m  the  making 

of  railroad  iron.  .  |-.r 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr, 

Hampton,]  admitted  the  other  day  ^^  ^®P  ^  ^ 
question  put  from  the  other  side  of  the  House 
that  in  his  ownState  and  in  the  immediate  vicin  y 
of  these  works,  they  were  using  foreign  iron 
for  their  railroads.  Those  engaged  in  making 
them,  rather  than  purchase  the  domestic  article, 
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prefer  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  foreign  and 
the  cost  of  importation  amountini;  totjether  to 
hfty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  Great  Britain 
takes  oar  cotton  free  of  duty,  because  by  its 
manafacture  she  pves  employment  to  a  hrge 
portion  of  her  population.  By  imposing'  hifjh 
duties  on  it  she  might  benefit  her  East  India 
cotton  planters,  but  she  has  the  sagacity  to  see 
that  by  such  a  proceeding,  she  cronld  lose  more 
than  she  could  possibly  g:iin.  Why  should  we 
not  imitate  her  wisdom,  and  avail  ourselves  of 
her  cheap  production  of  iron,  so  as  by  means  of 
railroads  to  .stimulate  our  Americ.an  industrv  ? 
There  is  anol’;er  p*-'  ;ciple  bearing  upon  this 
view  of  wliieli  the  friends  of  protec  ion  ire  con¬ 
stantly  endeavoring  to  avail  themselves.  Bv  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  l  enn..  !  ?dr. 
Mthong,]  ciu-red  in  Committee  of  .iie  W'.iole 
the  other  da}",  certain  articles  now  taxed  were 
exempted  from  duties.  The  reason  given  for 
this  is,  that  those  articles  are  used  bv  the  mann- 
facturers,  and  that  they  should  be  free  to  enable 
them-  to  obtain  them  ciieaply,  so  as  to  promote 
t’:e  manufacturing  interests.  For  a  similar  rea¬ 
son  sheathing  copper  is  required  to  be  free  of 
duty,  because  our  sliip-buiiders  use  it  forcover- 
mg  the  bottoms  of  our  vessels.  Thev  will  not 
consent,  therefore,  that  any  duty  should  be  im¬ 
posed  on  that  article,  for  the  benefit  of  Lake 
t^uperior  and  other  copper  mines  of  the  Union. 
In  a  word,  what  the  manufacturers  and  ship¬ 
builders  use  themselves,  they  desire  to  get  free 
and  cheap,  because  they  say  our  industry  is  ^ 
tnereby  stimulated.  Does  not  this  principle : 
apply  in  an  eminent  degree  to  iron  I  It  is  an  in- ' 
strument  of  industry,  alike  to  the  farmer  and  to 
the  mechanic,  affording  to  both  the  implements  j 
necessary  in  their  daily  occupations,  and  in  the  ' 
form  of  rails  it  constitutes  the  thoroughfares  ofj 
commerce  and  travel.  Not  less  thanUi  millioi 
tons  of  iron  are  supposed  to  be  annually  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States.  If  the  mamifactu-  ■ 
rers  could  attain  the  object  thev  have  in  view  of 
raising  the  price  of  the  article  -$10  a  ton  above 
its  present  rate,  they  would  thereby  impose  an 
annual  tax  on  the  consumers  of  the  country  of 
ten  millions  cf  dollars.  No  rate  of  duties,  how¬ 
ever,  could  in  fact  have  produced  anv  such  ef¬ 
fect,  because  throughout  all  the  in+erior  States 
tnere  are  establishments  already  suffieiently  pro¬ 
tected  iVom  foreign  competition,  by  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  transportation  from  .abroad,  which  supply 
the  common  kinds  of  iron  for  domestic  purposes, 
at  prices  not  affected  in  any  wav  by  oiir  duties. 

It  is  different,  however,  with  railroad  iron,  al¬ 
most  all  that  is  used  being  imported  from  abroad. 
Any  additional  duties  on  it  would  be  so  much  at 
least  added  to  its  price.  The  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  made  at  the  last  session, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  adding  as  it  did 
150  per  cent,  additional  duties  to  that  already 
existing  on  railroad  iron,  would  have  increased 


so  much  the  cost  of  the  iron  nece.ssary  for  th» 
completion  of  the  two  roads  now  in  progress  in 
North  Carolina,  viz:  the  Central,  and  the  relay- 
!  ing  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  road,  as  to  be 
j  equivalent  to  a  direct  fiix  o  i  the  State  of  $400,- 
;  000.  It  would  have  fallen  even  more  heavily 
I  upon  some  other  States  and  companies.  It  may 
!  be  well,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  remind  gentlemea 
that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  taritf  of  1342, 
railroad  iron  had  always  been  admitted  free  of 
duty.  During  that  period  the  North-eastern 
States  made  great  progress  witii  their  roads. 
It  seems  hard  that  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  which  are  struggling  to  effect  objects  so 
desirable  to  the  whole  couiitry,  should  now  have 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  th^^ir  success. 
It  is  useless  for  gentlemen  to  pretend  that  if  we 
will  submit  to  these  burthens  for  a  time,  we 
shall  thereby  after  a  season  get  the  domestic  at 
i  a  lower  rate  than  the  foreign  article  can  be  ob- 
I  tained.  This  argument  is  refuted  and  utterly 
j  demolished  by  the  leading  positions  of  the  gen- 
I  tlemap  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Hampton*]  him- 
j  self.  He  says  that  the  main  element  in  the  pro- 
j  d  action  of  iron  is  the  labor  bestowed  on  it. — 
Unless,  therefore,  his  constituents  are  wiiling  to 
j  work  at  less  wages  than  the  English  operatives 
I  do,  that  is,  at  less  than  20  or  25  cents  a  dav, 

;  they  cannot  possibly  make  iron  at  a  lower  r.ate 
j  than  foreigners  can  do,  but  they  not  only  ex~ 

I  claim  against  this,  but  it  is  avowed  that  they 
I  cannot  consent  to  work  for  less  than  a  dollar 
i  per  day. 

I  W e  are  now  brought,  sir,  to  the  solution  of 
the  real  evil  under  which  the  iron  interest  of 
Pennsylvania  is  laboring.  It  is  suffering  from 
the  efiects  of  our  former  excessive  protection. 
Having  in  consequence  of  the  former  high  duties 
a  species  of  monopoly,  and  possessing  in  con¬ 
venient  situations  abundance  of  the  raw  materia], 
her  capitalists  found  the  iron  business  exces¬ 
sively  profitable.  There  w'as  a  great  rush  of 
capit;il,  therefore,  in  this  direction.  The  iron 
masters  absorbed  rdl  the  labor  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  either  at  home  or  by  emigration  from 
aoroad,  for  this  business.  Xheir  competition, 
soon  made  the  rate  of  wages  <  xtravagantly  hio^h. 

In  this  way,  even  if  the  tari!'.’  of  1842  had  not 
been  changed,  she  must  soon  by  glutting  the 
whole  market  have  had  her  progress  checked.. 
Undoubtedly  the  red’jction  of  the  duties  down 
to  30  per  cent  has  contributed  to  bring  on  this 
crisis  rather  sooner.  The  same  result,  however, 
could  not  have  been  prevented  at  a  later  day, 
even  if  the  duties  had  been  made  prohibitory. 
The  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  iron  masters 
has  obliged  those  having  least  advantages  to 
suspend  business,  because  they  can  no  -  afford  to 
pay  the  present  rate  of  wages,  and  hence  some 
operatives  are  for  a  season  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

Such  must  continue  to  be  the  case  I  fear  untit . 
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■wages  are  lower.  I  need  not  say,  sir,  that^ 
sliould  rejoice  not  only  to  see  those  eng^lged  in 
the  iron  business  in  Pennsylvania,  but  every 
laboring  man  throughout  the  United  States  re* 
ceiving  not  merely  one,  but  ten  dollars  per  day. 
This,  however,  cannot  possibly  be.  Those  labo¬ 
rers  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  Souihern  and 
Western  States  are  generally  receiving  less  per- 
Jiaps  than  fifty  cents  per  day.  Are  not  the 
framers  as  meritoiious  as  the  manufacturers? 
If  so,  why  should  we  impose  burthen  on  them 
constituting  as  they  do  the  vast  majority  of  our 
countrymen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  ^  I  he 
ireal  point  in  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply 
this.  The  farmers  of  the  country  on  an  average 
are  not  receiving  £0  cents  per  day  for  their  lab  r, 
and  we  are  asked  to  tax  them,  in  order  that  the 
manufacturers  of  iron  may  be  able  to  get  one 
dollar  per  day.  Stripped  of  all  humbug  this  is 
the  naked  proposition  before  us.  Will  any  one 
affirm  its  justice.  When  they  consent  to  receive 
only  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the  laborers  of 
the  Union  (renerally  obtain,  they  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  in¬ 
timates  that  they  will  not  consent  to  this,  and 
be  asks  how  we  are  to  get  along,  if  the  iron 
business  of  the  country  should  stop.  But  the 
gentleman  might  have  gone  farther,  mid  de¬ 
manded  with  additional  emphasis  what  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  us,  if  the  fariiieis  of  the  country  should 
cease  to  mcike  grain.  If  you  were  to  tell  a  New 
England  farmer,  who  is  receiving  75  cents  per 
bushel  for  his  corn,  that  the  price  would  be 
■brought  down  to  50  cents,  lie  would  probably 
tell  you  that  he  would  be  ruined,  and  would 
have  to  quit  the  business.  Those  in  another 
part  of  the  country  who  arc  accustomed  to  re¬ 
ceive  50  cents  per  bushel  would  be  equally 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  only  getting  25  cents. 
Yet  we  know,  sir,  that  there  are  parts  of  the 
Union  where  corn  is  made  and  sold  at  only  10 
cents  per  bushel.  These  people  continue  the 
business,  because  they  cannot  do  as  well  at  any 
thing  else.  They  prosecute  their  patient  indus¬ 
try,  and  do  not  raise  a  great  hue  and  cry,  and 
send  swarms  of  loVliy  members  to  induce  us  to 
tax  other  interests  for  their  benefit.  Nor,  is  it 
any  thing  to  the  purpose  to  tell  us  that  failures 
have  occured  there.  The  same  thing  is  con¬ 
stantly  happening  with  merchants,  farmers,  and 
other  classes.  In  fact  the  higher  the  profits  in 
any  variety  of  business,  the  greater  the  rush  to 
it  of  wild  adventurers,  and  the  more  numerous 
the  failures.  Why,  sir,  if  our  tariff  was  repealed 
entirely,  it  would  hardly  affect  the  aggregate 
amount  of  iron  made  in  the  United  States.  A 
portion  of  our  population  would  still  find  it  to  be 
their  interest  to  continue  in  the  business,  and 
would  soon  be  content  with  the  same  rate 
of  wages  that  the  rest  of  our  laborers  are  get¬ 
ting.  It  is  possible  that  Pennsylvania  will  in 
that  event  see  some  of  her  operatives  removing 


from  time  to  time  to  the  fresh  and  fertile  lands 
of  the  West.  She  might  not  show  an  increase 
in  her  population  in  the  next  ten  years  of  more 
than  thirty  per  cent.,  but  she  would  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  as  fast  as  several  of  the  old^ 
States  have  been  doing.  The  condition  of 
Massachusetts,  as  respects  her  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures,  resembles  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  has  been  there  an  excessive  accumula¬ 
tion  of  capita]  and  labor,  in  this  and  some  other 
branches  of  business,  and  she  is  now  suffering 
from  like  causes.  Is  it  not  better  upon  the 
whole  that  she  and  Pennsylvania,  when  their 
whole  capacity  for  production  is  considered,  both 
agricultural  and  manufacturing,  should  make  up 
their  minds  to  see  a  portion  of  their  people  emi¬ 
grate,  rather  than  attempt  to  detain  them  by 
high  wages,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  a 
highly  artificial  system.  A  system  too,  which 
imposes  greater  burthens  on  other  sections,  than 
benefits  on  themselves.  The  competition  of  for¬ 
eign  fabrics,  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  present 
suffering  of  Massachusetts.  The  high  price  of 
the  raw  material,  cotton,  at  this  time,  is  perhaps 
the  main  element  of  her  distress.  There  is 
another  reason,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  I  mean  the  growing  competition 
of  the  Southern  States.  This  is  a  cause  which 
is  rapidly  becoinhig  stronger,  and  which  the  leg¬ 
islation  of  this  government  cannot  raatenally 
check.  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  North 
Carolina,  because  I  know  more  about  her,  and 
what  she  contains.  I  must  first,  however,  make 
a  passing  remark  witli  reference  to  coal  and  iron, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  am  indifferent 
to  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  because  my 
own  State  has  not  similar  advantages.  ^  Iron 
ore  is  not  onl}'’  generally  and  abundantl}'"  diffused 
throughout  the  State,  but  she  has  also  tivo 
large  deposites  of  coal.  The  fields  of  this  min¬ 
eral,  too,  are  fortunately  deposited  on  the  two 
rivers,  most  easily  rendered  navigable  of  any  in 
the  State,  and  emptying  into  the  ocean  within 
her  oivn  limits.  The  existence  of  the  coal  on 
Deep  river,  has  been  known  for  half  a  century, 
but  until  recently  it  wuis  not  supposed  that  it 
could  be  transported  with  facility  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  The  operations,  however,  of 
the  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  river  navigation  company, 
have  within  the  last  twelve  months  rendered  it 
certain,  that  this  eoal  can  easily  and  cheaply  be 
transported  to  the  ocean.  The  field  is  exten¬ 
sive,  and  cannot  be  exhausted  for  centuries.  It 
contains  in  abundance  the  best  varieties  oHiighiy 
bituminous  semi-bituminous  and  anthracite  coal. 
Capitalists  from  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
who  have  recently  acquired  interests  in  the 
mines,  assure  me  with  the  /utmost  confidence, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  mine  this  coal,  and 
transport  it  to  tide  water,  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one  dollar  per  ton.  It  costs  more  than  three  dol¬ 
lars  per  ton  to  transport  the  coals  of  Marvtanu 
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.1  Penns3’]vania  to  the  sea.  The  stream  with 
locks  already  nearly  completed,  is  capable 
conveying  in  steamboats  several  millions  of 
IS  annually.  We  expect,  therefore,  to  be  able 
supply  with  the  best  kinds  of  coal,  the  cities 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  steamers  of  the 
an.  There  are  also  in  some  places,  lying  im- 
diatel}'  above  the  coal,  large  deposites  of  rich 
1  ore.  Jn  the  production  of  iron,  either  free 
slave  labor  can  be  obtained  at  40  to  50  cents 
day.  ^  This  labor,  when  employed  in  raising 
1  and  iron  ore  in  the  viciniU^  of  Pittsburg,  in 
ighany  count}',  costs  not  less  than  onedollnr  i 
day,  I^rovisions  also  are  abundant  and  I 
up.  When,  therefore,  in  the  case  above  stated, ! 
labor  employed  in  making  a  ton  of  iron  in  : 
nsylvania  costs  $45,  the  same  would  cost  i 
1  us  only  $2il,50.  We  might,  therefore,  j 
n  the  Pennsylvanians  were  making  nothino-  i 
:ze  a  profit  of  g22  per  ton.  j 

ido  not,  however,  regard  the  calculations  of  i 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  IIamp-  ' 
]  as  entirely  accurate.  Still  I  have  no  doubt 
we  Si.ould  be  able  to  produce  iron  cheaper 
they  are  doing  in  his  State.  The  iron,  too, 
n  thus  made,  could  be  transported  to  the 
n  for  less  than  $1  per  ton.  It  is  obvious, 
pore,  that  our  State  might  put  forward  a 
md  for  high  protective  duties,  with  as  much 
ot  justice  as  Penusylvania  does.  I  trust, 
?ver,  that  her  people\vill  be  satisfied  with 
xisting  rates,  highly  protective  as  they  are. 
ju  Caiolina  has  also,  not  less  than  fiftv  eot- 
iaetories,  most  of  which  have  been  built 
[n  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I  think  she 
|advaneeof  any  of  the  Southern  States  in 
iranch  ot  bvisineas.  Whether  1  am  right 
t,  in  entertaining  this  opinion,  the  returns 
?  late  census  when  completed  will  decide, 
jeheved  by  many  that  the  South  cannot 
Me  successfully  with  the  North  in  manu- 
ing.  It  being  supposed  that  we  have  not 
pitai  to  spare  to  such  investments.  Let 
)k  for  a  moment  at  the  elements  of  manu- 
ing  capital.  An  important  one  is  water 
',  and  North  Carolina  has  more  than  enouo-h 
5  to  niove  all  the  machinery  now  existincp 
wmrld.  It  may  be  had,  too,  in  most  of 
eahties,  at  .a  price  merely  nominal.  Tim- 
one,  and  all  building  materials  are  also 
y  cheap.  Nortn  Carolina,  though  not  a 
otton  State,  also  produces  five  times  as 
probably,  as  she  or  any  one  Southern 
IS  now  manufacturing.  She  can,  too,  ob- 
isily  an  additional  supply  from  South  Car- 
■by  means  of  three  railroads  connectino- 
ih  that  State.  The  cotton  now  produced 
,  IS  cheaper,  probably,  by  one  cent  in  the 
than  the  same  article  at  Charleston.  It 
cheaper  at  Charleston,  by  three-fourths 
mt,  thari  in  New  England.  Our  manu- 
ag  establishments,  therefore,  can  obtain 


the  raw  material  at  nearly  two  cents  in  t'-'' 
pound  cheaper  than  the  New  England  estab¬ 
lishments,  Provisions  are  also  only  half  as  dea: 
I  with  us.  Labor  is  likewise,  one  liundred  po: 
I  cent  cheaper.  ^  Jn  the  upper  parts  of  the  St. ate. 

I  the  labor  of  either  a  free  man  or  a  slave,  inclu  i- 
img  board,  clothing,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  for 
I  from  $110  to  $120  per  annum.  It  costs  •  : 

I  least  twice  that  sum  in  New  England, 
j  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  female  labor, 
i  whether  free  or  slave,  is  even  greater.  As  wv' 
j  liave  now  a  population  of  nearly  one  million,  we 
j  might  advance  to  a  great  extent  in  manufactu"- 
I  ing  before  w’e  raateriallv  increased  the  wages  of 
labor.  We  have,  therefore,  all  the  elements  of 
manufacturing  capital  much  cheaper  than  tne 
North,  except  the  machinery,  and  this  weslioui  i. 
be  able  to  obtain  at  the  same  price.  There  is  a 
sufficient  surplus  capital  among  us  for  its  pur- 
chase.  Two  years  since,  our  legislature  im¬ 
posed  a  tax  on  money  placed  at  interest,  when¬ 
ever  the  individual  had  more  than  $1,000  above 
his  own  indebtedness.  It  appeared  that  the-e 
I  were  more  than  $15,000,000  so  lent.  If,  as'l 
I  think  It  is  probably  true,  that  there  is  as  mucli 
I  now  outstanding  in  smaller  sums,  there  is  not 
I  less  than  thirty  millions  of  capital  in  this  cor.di- 
I  tion.  Much  of  this  sum  might  at  once  be  In- 
i  vested  in  manufacturing.  The  other  Southern 
I  States  are  doubtless  in  a  similar  condition.  Our 
Southerners  have  abundance  of  money  to  ex¬ 
pend  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure.  We 
shall,  therefore,  I  think,  at  no  distant  day,  work 
up  a  laige,  if  not  the  greater  portion,  of  our  cot¬ 
ton  into  manufactured  fabrics.  Should  this 
opinion  of  mine  be  well  founded,  it  i.s  obvious 
that  no  duties  which  we  could  impose,  would 
long  enable  the  New  England  factories  to  sus¬ 
tain  themselves  in  competition  with  us.  They 
would  find  it  their  interest  to  go  into  such  fine- 
fabrics  as  we  would  not  produce  for  some  time 
to  come,  or  into  new  employments,  I  have  no 
apprehension  that  a  people  so  intelligent,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  enterprising  as  they  are,  will  fail  to 
find  means  of  sustaining  tLemselves  in  comfort 
and  prosperity. 

If  I  object  now  to  the  imposition  of  liiMi 
protective  duties  for  their  immediate  benefit,'^it 
is  because  I  regard  such  a  line  of  policy  as  i.d" 
verse  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  I 
admit  the  advantage  of  manufficturing  establ'is;:- 
ments  to  all  classes  of  persons  in  their  vicinitv, 
but  they  must  be  such  establishments  as  can 
sustain  themselves  without  the  aid  of  heavy  bur¬ 
thens  imposed  on  other  interests.  Eew  persons 
appreciate  the  entire  amount  of  the  burtkeai 
which  oar  system  has  imposed  on  the  country 
This  has  arisen  very  much  from  the  circumstance 
which  I  formerly  had  occasion  to  advert  to,  that 
there  had  been  a  great  gradual  decline  in  the 
prices  of  all  manufactured  articles.  This  has 
pievented  complaint  among  our  people,  becaus'^ 
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ihcv  did  not  know  that  the  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  these  articles  has  been  even  greater  m 
other  countries  than  in  our  own.  I  have  also 
thought,  that  the  opponents  of  the  protective 
Bystem  erred,  in  endeavoring  to  represent  it  as  a 
Southern  and  Northern  question,  thereby^ giving 
adventitious  strengths  to  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests.  The  North-western  Sates  suffer  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  a  similar  extent  with  those 
of  the  South. 

To  make  this  manifest,  let  us  look  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  practical  operation  of  the  system. 
Last  year  the  government  received  about  forty 
mfilions  in  duties.  Remember  that  this  sum, 
however,  was  paid  by  the  importers.  When 
they  sold  to  the  wholesale  dealers  they  received 
on  their  whole  expenditure,  including  the  duties 
pakl.  a  profit  of  from  seven  to  ten  or  rao'-e  per 
cent  When  the  wholesale  merchant  soid  to 
the  retail  dealer,  he  received  a  similar  profit. 
When  the  retail  dealers,  sold  to  their  consumers 

_ their  customers — they  added  usually  not  less 

than  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  whole  cost  to  them, 
it  3s  obvious,  therefore,  that  by  the  time  these 
»^'Oods  came  to  the  hands  of  tlie^  consumeis  of 
tibe  country  generally,  they  were,  in  consequence 
of  the  fortv  millions  paid  to  the  government, 
enhanced  in  value  to  the  consumers  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  seventy-five  millions.  _  the 

jr  .ore  remote  the  consumer  from  the  point  of 
importation,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
hands  through  which  the  article  would  have  to 
pass  to  reacii  him,  the  higher  the  per  centage, 
and  of  course,  the  heavier  the  burthen.  As  the 
^mvernment  actually  realized  the  sum  stated,  it 
obvious  that  the  additional  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  must  have  occurred.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  burthen.  As  the  imposition 
of  these  duties  increased  the  prices  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  generally,  a  larger  sura  was  paid  for  those 
of  domestic  production.  For  example,  five- 
sixths  of  the  iron  used  in  the  United  StaUis  is 
believed  to  be  of  domestic  production.  Only 
one-sixth  of  that  used  being  imported  from 
abroad.  What  is  the  proportion  with  respect  to 
roods  generally,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  pre¬ 
cision,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  tvvo  or  three 
times  as  much  at  least  in  value  as  the  imports. 

There  can  be  little  doubts,  therefore,  that  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  manufacturers  indirectly,  is 
vasllv  greater  than  that  received  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  Undoubtedly  there  is  some  compensa- 
lio.Tinthe  benefits  derived  from  the  existence 

of  the  manufacturing  establishments,  but  tiusis 

limited  almost  entirely  to  the  immediate  viemity 

of  those  factories.  _ 

The  great  body  of  consumers  in  the  Western 
well  as  in  the  Southern  States  derive  little  or 
none  of  the  benefit.  It  costs  the  consumers 
there  nearly  as  much  in  the  way  of  transporta- 
tion  from  the  domestic,  as  it  would  do  from  the 
forei^ui  establishments.  As  purchasers,  there¬ 


fore,  it  is  their  interest  to  buy  the  article  wh'| 
is  cheapest  in  market,  without  reference  to  tt«| 
place  of  its  production.  Nor  do  they  denvi! 
much  if  any  advantage  from  the  home  market 
its  benefit  being  confined  to  those  in  the  imrae 
diate  vicinity  of  the  establishments.  What  com 
fort  is  it  to  a  farmer,  who  knows  that  he  is  pay 
inw  too  much  for  his  iron,  cotton,  and  woollei 
cloths  and  other  articles  of  consumption,  am 
who  is  receiving  little  or  nothing  for  his  pr| 
duce,  to  know  that  oilier  farmers  who  are  hvin| 
five  liundred  or  a  thousand  miles  frorn  him 
the  vicinity  of  a  manufacturing  establishmeni 
are  getting  good  prices  for  their  produce.  I  re 
peat,  sir,  that  I  arn  desirous  of  seeing  manufac 
turiim  establishments  spring  up  throughout  th 
country,  and  1  am  gratified  to  see  the  extrao! 
dinary  progress  made  in  that  species  otindustri 
The  North  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  gettin 
up  the  late  anti-slavery  agitation.  Instead  ( 
endeavoring  to  limit  slavery  to  the  terntor 
where  it  now  exists,  if  they  had  consulted  the 
interests,  they  would  have  consented^  to  il 
extension  even  to  the  shores  ot  the  Pacific.  E 

thus  allowing  the  slaves  and  their  owners  to  t 

difFused  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  the 
would  have  been  kept  employed  in  agriciiltur 
and  the  competition  ol  their  labor  would  thcr 
bv  have  been  escaped,  and  they  would  have  co 
tinned  good  customers.  But  by  limiting  the 
as  to  territory,  they  will  be  driven,  whether  t!i< 
will  it  or  noCinto  manufacturing  fbr  themselve 
The  conduct  of  the  North,  while  in  my  jud 
inent  a  crime  to  us,  was  like  Napoleon  s  inj 
sion  of  Spain,  a  blunder  for  them.  Wnat  th 
intended  as  an  injury,  like  many  other  seemii 
evils,  may  prove  in  the  end  a  benefit.  So  wi 
and  benevolent  is  the  system  ordained  by  Pre 
Idence,  that  it  usually  depends  upon  ourselv 
whether  a  particular  occiirence  shall  in  its  i 
suits  be  an  evil  or  a  blessing.  In  the  krngua 
of  Burke,  “our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  i 
energy  which  we  have  summoned  to  oui  aid 
enalfie  us  to  resist  a  threatened  danger,  will  g] 
us  strength  for  a  forward  movement.  A  gr< 
impulse'^has  been  given  to  the  Southern  im 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  Much  ol  this 
due  to  the  direction,  purposely  given  to  the  ( 
bates  of  the  las:  session  by  some  of  tlie  speakc 
While,  therefore,  I  cannot  too  strongly  denoui 
the  acts  of  the  last  session  in  relation  to  1 
Mexican  territory,  I  do  not,  nor  have  I  everp 
tended  that  they  would  be  followed  by  any^gr 
immediate  practical  injury  to  us.  Undoubte 
depriving  us  of  all  share  in  the  public  territc 
and  limiting  slavery  to  the  area  it  now  occup 
is  the  greatest  injury,  with  reference  to  that 
terest,  which  the  government  could  possibly 
llict  on  us,  until  it  shall  have  attacked  the  in 

tution  in  the  States  themselves. 

The  other  measures  proposed  by  the  Abolili 
ists  are  comparatively  insignificant  in  their  u 
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mate  practical  efforts.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
this  exclusion  could  be  claimed  as  a  political 
victory  by  the  Free-soil  or  Abolition  party.  Tliat 
party  had  staked  itself  on  the  passage  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  act  of  exclusion,  viz;  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
or  Jeffersonian  ordinance.  After  a  few  weeks 
discussion  it  was  driven  from  this  ground,  being 
defeated  on  a  direct  vote.  It  then  fell  back  on 
what  was  called  the  President’s  plan,  to  wit;  the 
admission  of  territories  as  free  States.  In  this 
movement,  after  a  long  struggle,  they  w'ere  frus¬ 
trated  and  foiled  by  the  dilatory  motions  which 
the  minority  resorted  to,  and  which  it  was  seen 
could  and  would  be  indefinitively  prolonged.  It 
is  true,  how^ever,  that  the  measures  actually 
passed,  did  in  the  end  practically  give  them  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  which  they  desired.  This, 
liowever,  was  owing  to  the  action  of  Southern 
men,  who  by  their  votes  consented  that  this 
section  of  the  Union  should  be  excluded. 
What  I  have  a  right  to  complain  of  is,  that  after 
the  Abolition  party  stood  thus  defeated  before 
the  country,  Southern  men  should  have  been 
willing  to  give  them  practically  all  the  fruits  of 
the  victory.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  South 
saved  its  honor.— So  did  the  Mexican  army  at 
Monterey.  But  though  it  capitulated  with  the 
honors  of  war,  it  surrendered  up  the  city,^ 
the  object  for  which  the  battle  was  fought.  It 
we  had  been  overpowered  and  defeated  by  this 
party,  I  could  better  have  borne  their  seizing  the 
fruits  of  the  victory.  By  giving  up  thus  all  the 
Mexican  territory  to  them ,  in  addition  to  that 
previously  held  by  the  government,  and  made 
free  by  acts  of  Congress,  we  have  put  it  in  their 
power  to  call  to  their  aid,  at  a  future  day,  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  additional  free  States.  It  we  have 
found  them  troublesome  now,  will  they  not  be 
more  formidable  when  thus  strengthened,  should 
they  be  roused  to  another  attack  It  is  this 
view’  of  the  future  whichlias  produced  the  deep 
disatisfaction  existing  in  the  South.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  feel  that  the  outposts  have  been  surrendered 
to  our  enemies,  and  that  courage  and  firmness 
can  alone  protect  them.  Even  those  among  us 
who  have  defended  or  apologized  for  these  meas¬ 
ures,  have  tacitly  acknoweledged  the  peril  to 
which  they  subject  us,  by  insisting  that  the 
North  should  be  held  under  the  most  rigid  ob¬ 
ligation  not  to  renew  the  attack.  Calling  them¬ 
selves  par  excellence  Union  men,  and  stigiinatised 
by  their  opponents  as  submissionists,  they  have 
nevertheless  found  it  necessary  to  lay  down  a 
strong  disunion  platform.  I  say  a  strong  dis¬ 
union  platform;  because  they  have  declared 
their  purpose  to  disolve  the  Union  upon  issues 
and  contingincies  which  no  one,  not  even  the 
most  ultra  thought  of  making  a  year  ago.  If 
the  Abolition  party  encouraged,  as  it  probably 
will  be,  by  these  great  acquisitions,  shall  make 
another  forminable  movement  against  us,  it  will 
most  probably  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the 


government,  and  the  disruption  of  the  confed¬ 
eracy.  1  do  not  apprehend,  how'cver,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  succeed  in  abolishing  slavery. 
Two  plans  are  entertained  for  aflecting  this  ob¬ 
ject.  The  first  is  immediately  and  directly  by 
legislation  to  attack  it  in  the  States.  This  mode 
has  not  now  advocates  enough  to  excite  much 
apprehension  in  the  public  mind.  The  other 
plan,  by  W’hieh  they  expect  to  accomplish  tho 
same  thing,  at  a  day  not  far  distant  in  a  nation’s 
progress,  is  the  following  ;  They  say  that  tho 
slaves  of  the  country,  being  confined  to  tho 
States  wdiere  they  are  now  lield,  w’ill  so  increase 
in  numbers  in  connection  with  the  multiplication 
of  the  white  race,  that  ihoir  labor  will  become 
unprofitable,  not  yielding  more  than  enough  for 
their  bare  subsistence,  and  that  their  owners 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  abandon  them  as 
property,  and  allow  them  to  go  free.  They  do 
not  stop  to  calculate  how  vast  will  be  the  misery 
infl  cted  by  thus  crowding  together  our  popula¬ 
tion.  When  the  pressure  has  become  so  gre?t 
that  the  labor  of  the  slaves  will  no  longer  sup¬ 
port  them,  what  wfill  be  the  condition  of  the 
free  laborers  under  the  same  rate  of  wages? 
To  carry  out  their  fanatical  and  wicked  objects 
they  are  perfectly  willing  to  place  the  whole 
Southern  country  in  a  condition  of  indescribable 
misery. 

The  Northern  anti-slavery  men  express  the 
desire  that  they  should  then  be  amalgamated, 
with  the  white  race.  The  Southern  men  who 
maintain  this  hypothesis,  are  desirous  of  colo¬ 
nizing  them  abroad.  As  nobody  pretends  that 
we  are  able  to  send  off  tise  numbers  we  now 
have,  I  do  not  think  it  wmrth  while  to  enter  into 
an  argument  to  show  that  when  greatly  increased 
in  numbers,  they  cannot  be  thus  gotten  away 
with  more  facility.  However  benevolent  the 
scheme,  I  have  never  regarded  it  as  sufficiently 
plausible  to  merit  attack.  But  when  is  it  likely 
that  the  liberation  itself  in  this  mode  will  occur  ? 
A  distinguished  statesman  whose  declaration.! 
have  great  weight  with  many  of  our  citizens,  is 
represented  in  the  newspapers  recently,  to  have 
expressed  the  opinion  at  a  meeting,  held  in  this 
city,  that  when  the  number  of  slaves  in  the 
United  States  shall  have  become  three  or  fouj 
times  as  great  as  it  now  is,  that  the  contingency 
will  happen,  and  that  they  will  become  free  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  their  owmers.  As  the  slave? 
have  been  doubling  their  numbers,  in  a  litth 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  that  condition  o. 
things  might  be  expected  to  be  arrived  at  in  tin 
next  fifty  years.  In  that  time  the  population  o 
the  slaveholding  States  might  amoufit  to  nearl' 
forty  millions,  of  which,  nearly  one-third  wouh 
be  slaves.  Those  States  embrace  together  ai 
area  of  nearly  900,000  square  miles.  A  popula 
tion  of  forty  millions  diffused  over  them,  ncci 
not  be  more  dense  than  that  of  Kentucky  nov 
is.  It  might  go  up  to  more  than  fifty  millionf 
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l>£ore  it  became  as  dense  as  that  of  the  State 
of  Maryla.nd.  In  these  States,  slave  labor  is  not 
so  unprofitaWe  that  its  owners  are  willino-  vol¬ 
untarily  to  give  it  up,  or  even  to  take  the  hlo-h 
prices  wiiich  it  commads  further  South.  Yet 
these  States  are  not  supposed  to  be  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  profitable  use  of  slave  labor— 
nor  are  they  as  a  whole,  above  the  average  fer- 
tdity  of  the  slave  hoIdingStates.  Not  only, 
too,  are  they  able,  permanently  to  maintain  their 
present  population,  but  nobody,  I  think,  doubts 
but  what  it  might  be  greatly  increased,  without 
a  material  change  in  their  condition  or  prosper- 
ity.  Js  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
southern  States  are  incapable,  as  a  whole,  of 
susteining  a  population  proportionally  as  great, 
or  even  muph  greater  1  It  is  the  opinion  of  a 
iriend  of  mine,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
rom  Mississippi  [Mr.  Thompson]  that  in  a  single 
bend  m  the  river  of  the  same  name,  there  is  a 
body  of  land  yet  untouched,  sumdently  exten¬ 
sive  and  fertile  to  employ  profitably  in  the  emi¬ 
gre  of  cotton,  all  the  slaves  now  existino-  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  That  our  population'woiild, 
tn  time,  become  too  dense  for  a  comfortable  ex¬ 
istence,  I  do  not  question.  But  the  period  must 
oe  longer,  than  that  supposed.  Before  that  time 
lias  ai lived,  possibly  the  slaves  may,  in  the  opi- 
mmi  or  some,  disappear  in  another  mode, 

But,  does  any  man  imagine  that  we  shall  not 
icquire  adaitional  territory  in  much  less  than 
ifty  years.  Why,  Mexico  even  now  seems  to 
>e  on  the  eye  of  fiilling  to  pieces.  I  should  not 
le  surprised,  at  any  time,  to 'hear  that  the  ad- 
•enturous  gold  hunters  now  in  California,  liad 
nganized  an  expedition  and  seized  upon  the 
viexican  provinces  immediately  south  of  them. 
fVhen  lexas  is  filled  up  by  our  emigrants,  thev 
•annot  be  prevented  from  passing  the  Rio 
yiande  and  revolutionizing  the  neighboring  pro- 
inces.  They  are  destined  to  be  occupied  by 
>ur  slaveholding  population.  ]t  will  fill  up  all 
lie  country  around  the  gulf,  including  the  pen- 
nsuJa  of  iLicatan,  and  perhaps  the  northern 
lortion  of  the  South  American  continent.  This 
tate  of  things  will  be  likely  to  occur  even  be- 
ore  our  interest  requires  it.  That  whether  it 
e  desirable  or  not,  there  is  no  power  on  this 
ontment  to  ^prevent  it.  Mexico  is  altogether 
)0  leeble.  This  government  itself  cann°ot  do 
•  t  had  as  well  attempt  to  curb  the  waves  of 
le  ocean.  I  say  boldly,  that  if  the  government 
lakes  the  effort,  it  will  itself  perish  in  the  at- 
impt.  As  soon  as  we  feel  the  actual  want  of 
Iditional  territory,  we  shall  occupy  it  either 
ita  or  without  the  aid  of  this  government, 
ur  right  to  take  it  will  be  neither  better  nor 
orse  than  that  by  which  we  have  driven  back 
e  original  Indian  population.  Even  now,  we 
e  strong,  enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
fainst  any  forces  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
ion  us,  and  we  shall  be  getting  relatively 


stronger  for  some  time  to  come.  Sir,  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  census  for  the  past  year  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  condition  of  things  not  anticipated  by 
many  peisons.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  some 
two  millions  of  foreigners  have  arrived  in  this 
country.  They  have  almost  all  become  residents 
of  the  Northern  States.  They,  of  themselves, 
were  sufticient  to  have  given  the  North  more 
than  twenty  additional  members  of  Cono-ress 
under  the  new  apportionment.  But,  in  pofnt  of 
fact,  if  you  except  the  two  members  she  gets 
by  the  admission  of  California,  she  will  o-aln 
nothing,  or  at  most,  but  two  or  three  members. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  this  great  advantage, 
as  well  as  others  which  the  North  has  had,  the 
Bouth  will  nevertheless  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
hold  her  relative  strength.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  tr.at  our  people,  being  mostly  agriculturists, 
enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  are  in- 
creasing  in  numbers  faster  from  natural  causes, 
ihe  condition  of  society  at  the  North  is  less 
favorable  to  this  progress  because  of  the  num¬ 
bers  engaged  in  raanufiicturing,  and  as  servants 
to  the  w-eaithy,  who  are  without  domicils,  and 
who  are  frequently  reduced  to  pauperism. 

i.  he  next  decade  will  show  a  large  increase 
in  oui  Southern  population.  We  are  now’ near¬ 
ly  ten  millions,  and  there  is  no  body  of  peo- 
pie  of  the  same  number  upon  earth,  better 
able  to  defend  itself  against  attack.  Slavery, 
instead  of  being  an  eleiiient  of  weakness,  is  one 
of  positive  strength.  The  amount  of  force 
wmch  any  nation  can  k-eep  in  the  field  in  time 
of  war,  depends  not  merely  on  the  number  of 
its  men,  but  also  on  the  amount  of  its  produc¬ 
tion.  Fevy  countries,  if  any,  can  sustain  per¬ 
manently  in  the  field,  more  than  one-sixth  of 
their  adult  male  population.  We  have  a  popu¬ 
lation  intelligent,  enterprising,  high-spirited,  and 
brave,  and  ever  ready  to  embark  in  military  ex¬ 
peditions. 

It  is  due  to  truth  to  state,  that  from  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  government  down  to  the  present 
time,  in  all  our  w^ars,  the  South  lias,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  population,  sent  into  the  field  a  larner 
number  of  soldiers  than  the  North.  Nor  have 
those  men  in  battle,  either  w'here  the  snow’s  of 
Canada  lie,  or  under  the  tropical  sun  of  Mexico, 
exfiibited  any  such  want  of  courage  or  conduct, 
as  to  justify  this  government  in  branding  them 
as  inferior  to  the  men  of  ffie  Northern  section, 
or  in  depriving  them  of  tlieir  proper  share  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Constitution. 

Our  population  is  large  enough  to  supply  any 
call  that  could  be  made  on  it  for  soldiers’,  anil 
still  leave  at  home  a  sufficient  number  for  indus- 
trial  occupations.  We  must  have  nearly  one 
million  of  free  men  capable  of  bearing*  arras. 
Our  slave  population,  too,  because  it  islill  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  labor,  produces  probably 
more  than  the  same  number  of  free  men  in  any 
part  of  the  Union,  because  a  large  portion  of 
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Ihe  free  are  unemployed  during  much,  if  not 
the  whole  of  their  time.  No  sane  man  can  im¬ 
agine  that  we  need  have  serious  fears  of  an  at¬ 
tack  from  either  the  Northern  States  or  any  for¬ 
eign  power.  When  our  numbers  are  swelled 
to  thirty  or  fifty  millions,  will  we  be  relatively 
less  able?  Sir,  we  shall  have  the  power  to 
take  possession,  and  hold  as  much  of  the 
American  continent  as  is  necessary  for  our 
comfortable  existence.  If  this  government  shall 
take  position  against  our  progress,  it  will  be 
overthrown.  Great  as  are  its  powers,  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  it  thus  to  destroy  us. — 
Whether  it  shall  continue  to  «List»or  not,  he 
who  lives  longest  among  us  will  see  the  South¬ 
ern  States — 

“  Still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
I  Aloof  from  desolation.” 

But  this  government  was  created  to  wage  no 
Buch  war  against  us.  It  was  made  bv  the  States 
for  their  protection,  and  that  of  their  existing 
institutions.  They  intended  to  invest  it  with 
10  powers  to  destroy  their  existing  state  of 
society  or  to  foment  revolutions  among  their  in- 
labitants.*  Should  it, by  abandoning  its  original 
urposes,  be  instigated  to  such  attempts  by  any 
rocess,  whether  sudden  or  slow,  then  I  say 
own  with  the  government.  One  of  my  strongest 
pounds  of  objection  to  the  action  of  the  last 
session  was,  that  I  regarded  it  as  a  gi-eat  dis- 
inion  movement.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
/he  additional  strength  given  the  free  States 
nay  at  a  future  day  embolden  them  to  make  an 
ittempt  upon  us  which  will  result  in  the  over- 
brow  of  the  government.  It  is  apprehension 
)f  this  which  painfully  affects  the  minds  of  the 
Southern  people.  They  are  apprehensive  of  in- 
ury  from  no  government  upon  earth,  except 
;heir  own,  which  should  be  their  protector.  The 
vetion  here,  has  filled  their  minds  with  alarm.  If 
my  one  could  satisfy  them  that  they  wmiild  re¬ 
ceive  no  injury  from  this  quarter,  he  would  dif¬ 
use  general  joy  among  them. 

One  great  benefit,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  resulted 
Tom  the  late  slavery  agitation.  Heretofore  our 
leople  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
Jnion  with  a  sort  of  religious  reverence.  They 
vere  disposed  to  idolize  the  work  of  their  own 
lands.  But  all  superstitions  are  degrading  and 
lebasing  in  their  effects.  I  rejoice  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  liberated  from  its  influences.  The 
igitation  here,  and  the  discussions  attendant  on 
t,  have  produced  a  great  revolution  in  the  senti- 
nents  of  our  population.  They  had  been  ac- 
•ustomed  to  rest  in  thought  on  the  idea  of  the 
Jnion  as  the  ark  of  safety,  but  they  have  been 
moused  from  the  delusion.  One  of  our  citizens, 
^Ir.  Stevens,  while  travelling  in  Central  America, 
experienced  there  the  shoc-k  of  a  violent  earth¬ 
quake.  He  declared  that  it  had  produced  a  great 
>errnanent  revolution  in  his  feelings,  in  one  re- 
>pect.  Till  then  he  said,  he  had  been  accustomed, 


when  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  fee!  secure, 
and  that  he  rested  on  a  foundation  firm  and  stable. 
But  ever  afterward.s,  he  could  only  think  of  the 
solid  globe  itself  as  a  frail  tremulous  thing, ready 
to  give  way  under  him  at  any  moment.  The 
shock  of  an  earthquake  has  passed  under  the 
minds  of  our  people,  and  they  no  longer  rest 
on  the  Union  as  the  solid  rock  of  safety.  I  re¬ 
joice  that  it  is  so.  I  wish  to  see  them  bold, 
self-relying  and  confident  of  being  able  with  the 
favor  of  Providence  to  guard  their  liberties,  and 
preserve  their  happiness.  It  will  be  long  before 
confidence,  that  “plant  of  slow  growth,”  will 
flourish  again.  Rather  let  them  realize  the  great 
truth,  that  “eternal  vigilance,”  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  They  have  met  too  with  its  merited 
scorn,  and  trampled  under  their  feet  the  doctrine 
of  slavish  subserviency  to  the  government  of 
their  own  creation.  Certain  professed  national 
organs  and  orators  have  preached  devotion  to- 
the  Union  in  any  event,  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  A  baser  sentiment  never  fell  from  the 
lips  of  a  mortal.  It  is  substantially  the  same  wiih 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  non-re¬ 
sistance,  which  brought  the  head  of  Charles  the 
1st  to  the  block.  Since  then  no  Englishman  has 
had  the  effrontery  to  avow  such  opinions.  Its 
only  supporters  in  this  country  formerly  were 
the  tories  of  the  revolution.  Those  who  have 
preached  the  doctrine  in  our  day,  will  only  find 
their  fellows  among  the  palace  slaves  of  Asiatic 
despotism.  Their  proper  position  is  below 
everything  that  Providence  has  created,  when 
in  its  natural  state.  Even  the  meanest  reptiles 
struggle  upward  against  the  oppressor.  The 
American  people  justly  regard  these  individuals 
as  degraded  below  the  rest  of  animated  nature. 
While  the  government  lasts,  it  is  our  duty  to 
endeavor  to  keep  it  in  the  proper  track.  Too 
danger  is  not  from  violence.  The  sword  has 
ever  been  a  great  destroyer.  It  has  consumed 
feeble  communities  and  States.  But  taxation 
has  been  the  destroyer  of  the  mightv.  By  gov¬ 
ernment  exaction  in  its  different  forms,  great 
nations  have  perished.  The  decay  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  has  been  attributed  by  the  abolition 
writers  of  England,  as  by  their  eclioes  in  this 
country  to  slavery.  But  the  facts  and  reason¬ 
ings  of  abolitionists,  are  alike  destitute  of  truth. 
Slavery  existed  in  Rome  from  the  days  of  Ro¬ 
mulus.  During  the  prosperous  ages  of  the  re¬ 
public,  the  full  tide  of  conquest  enable  them 
to  make  the  largest  number  ot  captives.  The 
servile  population  greatly  outnumbered  the  free. 
These  were  the  days  of  the  highest  prosperity 
of  the  eternal  city.  During  the  decaying  years 
of  the  empire,  the  number  of  slaves  was  ratiier 
diminished.  But  government  taxation  in  its 
various  forms,  exhibited  a  frightful  increase. — 
The  exactions  of  the  governors  ruined  the  re¬ 
mote  provinces,  or  drove  them  into  successful 
rebellion.  Italy  was  then  drained  of  its  life- 
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blood  to  support  the  populace,  which  concentra¬ 
ted  itself  at  Rome  to  receive  the  largesses  of 
the  government.  In  this  way  died  tlie  vast  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  A  similar  condition  of  things  is 
now  being  presented  to  our  own  eyes  in  Tur¬ 
key.  The  exactions  of  the  government  have 
destroyed  its  vitality.  The  population  is  con¬ 
centrating  at  Constantinople,  the  point  of  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditure.  The  most  fertile  lands  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Turkey,  in  Europe,  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  desert  waste ;  and  the  magnificent 
Ottoman  empire  is  now  little  better  than  a  dead 
carcass  In  this  way  perished  the  old  empires, 
which  formerly  existed  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  The  extended  ruins  only  indicate 
to  the  passing  traveler  over  the  desert,  how 
destructive  have  been  the  exactions  of  those 
who  have  held  dominion  over  the  country. — 
Where  there  is  no  security,  where  no  limit  ex¬ 
ists  to  the  rapacity  of  the  governors,  there  can 
be  no  inducement  to  the  subject  to  labor  or  to 
save. 

What  is  now  going  on  in  Britisli  India  exem¬ 
plifies  the  process.  Forty-five  per  cent.,  nearly 
one  half  of  the  <rross  product  is  now  exacted 
from  the  nffnculturists,  in  many  if  not  all  the 
districts.  Can  that  country  live  permanently 
under  the  system  ?  Ireland  is  oppressed  by  simi¬ 
lar  exactions.  A  piosperous  country  like  Cuba 
or  the  United  States  can  bear  a  great  deal.  With 
us  the  direct  taxation  has  not  heretofore  been 
great,  but  of  the  indirect  there  has  been  reason 
to  complain.  Permit  me  to  bike  from  an  indi- 
vidoal  as  much  as  I  chbose  of  all  his  purchases, 
and  I  may  inflict  upon  him  I'leavy  oppression. 
The  .Southern  States  of  the  Union  are  sending 
from  their  limits  not  less  tlian  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  of  dollars  worth  of  their  domestic 
productions,  and  they  receive  or  should  receive 
an  equal  value  in  return  for  them.  But  tile 
government  takes  frcin  them  as  much  as  it 
pleases.  They  may,  it  is  true,  escape  this  bur¬ 
then,  bv  manufacturing  for  themselves  every 
thing  they  consume.  But  if  the  anti-slavery 
party  should  get  the  entire  control  ot  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  they  are  laboring  to  do,  and  have  a 
prospect  of  accomplishing,  when  tliey  shall  have 
brought  in  a  sufficient  number  of  free  States, 
may  at  their  will  make  the  Constitution  possibly 
in  form,  certainly  in  practice,  what  they  desire  it 
to  be.  As  our  system  of  society  is  radically 
different  from  theirs,  they  might  so  shape  their 
legislation  as  to  isolate  us  and  take  awav  our 
substance  entirely,  and  leave  the  Southern 
States  little  better  than  a  dead  body,  fastened 
to  a  livinfr  one.  Tlii.s  condition  of  things  is 
what  VI  e  have  most  to  dread.  Already  is  it  ap¬ 
prehended  by  sagacious  men,  that  the  character 
and  action  of  this  central  government  is  ui  de 
.going  a  total  change.  Sir,  what  was  the  object 
of  its  creation,  and  with  what  attributes  was  it 
origicially  invested  ’  It  was  created  to  effect  two 


main  objects.  In  the  first  place  to  manage  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  Hence  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  invest  it  with  the  power  of 
making  war,  treaties,  and  regulating  commerce 
with  them.  In  the  second  place  it  was  author¬ 
ized  to  preserve  proper  relations  between  the 
different  States,  and  by  consequence  to  regulate 
commerce  between  them  and  coin  their  money. 

These  were  the  main,  I  might  say  the  sole  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  creation  of  the  Constitution.  To 
carry  them  into  effect,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
government  should  have  the  means  of  sustain¬ 
ing  itself,  and  hence  the  taxing  power  was  given. 
But  it  was  never  intended  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  control  the  mere  municipal  re¬ 
lations  of  its  citizens  or  interfere  with  their  pri¬ 
vate  rights.  These  were  left  to  be  regulated 
by  the  several  States  composing  the  Union. 
Had  the  government  confined  itself  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  these  two  classes  of  powers  which  alone 
were  clearly  delegated  to  it,  it  would  have  es¬ 
caped  most  of  the  difficulty  which  it  has  hith¬ 
erto  encountered.  Especially  ought  it  to  have 
abstained  from  attacking  interests  which  it  was 
created  to  preserve.  It  has  encountered  diffi¬ 
culties  by  its  onicious  intermeddling  with  what 
it  had  no  positive  authority  to  touch.  Foi>  ex¬ 
ample,  its  interference  with  the  question  of  sla¬ 
very  has  very  nearly  been  the  cause  of  its  de¬ 
struction.  Twelve  of  the  thirteen  States  which 
made  the  Constitution  were  slaveholding,  and 
while  they  gave  it  express  power  to  defend  and 
preserve  the  institution  of  slavery,  they  in¬ 
vested  it  with  no  authority  to  overthrow  or  even 
to  make  war  on  it.  The  government,  too,  has 
involved  itself  in  difficulty  by  its  attempts, 
through  the  medium  of  tariff  and  navigation 
laws,  to  favor  certain  classes  of  its  citizens  by 
the  imposition  of  burthens  upon  others.  It 
has  also  produced  much  discontent  by  its  inter¬ 
ference  and  connection  with  banking  operations 
and  other  branches  of  private  business.  Nobody 
will  dispute  but  what  it  might  have  abstained 
fi  om  all  these  things  and  still  carried  out  every 
object  which  it  was  created  to  effect.  Yes,  sir, 
it  might  abandon  all  these  pretensions,  and  ac¬ 
complish  only  the  better  the  great  purposes  of 
its  existence.  Why  then  should  it  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  in  its  action  to  its  own  proper  sphere?  In 
this  way  it  might  give  itself  a  perpetual  and  in¬ 
definite  existence. 

Our  citizens  are  ambitious  of  having  a  widely 
extended  and  raagoificent  empire.  The  wish  of 
their  hearts  might  possibly  be  gratified,  and  the 
whole  continent  be  subject  to  one  sway,  if  this 
central  government  should,  in  its  action,  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  its  necessary  and  proper  objects.  Let  it 
content  itself  with  conducting  successfully  our 
foreign  affiirs,  and  preserving  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  its  component  States,  leaving  them  to  reg¬ 
ulate  all  domestic  matters.  Let  it  be,  as  many 
desire  it  to  be,  the  great  central  sun ;  but  let  it 
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be  content  with  performing  the^  oftlce,  which 
the  sun  does  in  the  firmanent  of  the  Heavens. 
That  vast  luminary  regulates  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  preserves  their  due  dependence  on  each 
other,  and  controls  their  motions,  but  itself  re¬ 
mains  at  rest  in  the  centre.  Does  any  one  re¬ 
gard  its  office  as  less  important,  because  of  its 
■quiet,  controlling  as  it  does  the  action  of  the  en¬ 
tire  system,  and  preserving  the  due  dependence  of 
all  its  parts  1  Or  does  any  one  suppose  that  it 
could  assume  the  rapid  motions  ot  the  little 
planet  Mercury,  without  deranging  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  whole  solar  system  ?  So  if  this  central 
government  shall  attempt  to  assume  the  active 
and  lesser  functions,  which  properly  belong  to 
the  several  States,  it  will  destroy  the  existing 
system.  It  may  possibly  create  in  its  stead  a 
vast  and  extended  despotism.  I  rather  hope, 
however,  that  the  attempts  would  be  followed 
by  the  disruption  of  the  government,  and  the 
throwing  off  of  several  confederacies.  The  frag¬ 
ments  thus  separated,  would  be  sufficiently 
large  to  preserve  their  liberties,  and  advance  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.  Is  not  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  even  now  constantly  expressed,  that  the 
government  is  totally  changing  its  limited  char¬ 
acter,  and  becoming  a  useless  and  mischievous 
machine?  Why  members  on  this  floor  often 
pay  no  more  regard  to  constitutional  limitations, 
than  they  would  do  in  a  popular  meeting,  where 
the  unchecked  will  of  the  majority  controls  all 
things. 

Many  of  our  people  are  beginning  to  suppose 
this  government  direlect  in  its  duties,  if  it  does 
not  supply  them  regularly  with  school  books  and 
garden  seeds.  Look  at  the  enormous  increase 
in  its  expenditures.  They  are  now  amounting 
to  more  than  fifty  millions  annually.  I  do  not 
intend  to  cast  reproach  on  the  President  or  his 
advisers,  constituting  the  cabinet.  I  respect 
them  all  highly,  and  regard  them  as  well  quali¬ 
fied,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  for  the  sta¬ 
tions  which  they  fill.  The  estimates  for  expen¬ 
diture,  which  they  send  in  to  us,  will  be  almost 
assuredly  increased  in  this  House.  After  pass¬ 
ing  through  this  body,  they  will  have  vast  addi¬ 
tions  made  to  them  in  the  Senate.  On  the  last 
day,  or  next  to  the  last  of  the  session,  they  wfill 
be  returned  to  us  with  a  hundred  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  amendments,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  an  expenditure  of  millions.  For  want  of  time 
to  investigate  them,  or  to  save  the  general  ap¬ 
propriation  bills  from  defeat,  because  the  Senate 
is  obstinate  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  we 
are  obliged  to  assent  to  appropriations,^  which 
would  not  in  this  House,  after  a  proper  investi¬ 
gation,  find  supporters  enough  to  obtain  a  divis¬ 
ion  on  the  vote  rejecting  them.  From  the  very 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed  here, 
it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  that  feeling 
of  responsibility,  and  that  degree  of  vigilance 
which  exists  in  our  State  legislatures.  The 


several  States  ought  to  leave  to  individuals  Un- 
accomplishmeut  of  all  such  works  as  private  en- 
terprize  can  ett'ect,  because  of  the  greater  cheap¬ 
ness  of  its  operations.  For  a  similar  reason  we 
ought  to  leave  to  the  States  the  execution  of 
whatever  can  be  accomplished  by  them.  I  know 
that  for  the  evil  under  which  we  labor,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  remedy,  but  an  honest  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us  concerned  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  federal  government,  would  be 
productive  of  much  good.  The  clamor  raised 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration  for  its 
extravagance,  caused  a  reduction  of  its  expen¬ 
ditures  Tn  its  last  year,  from  forty  down  to  twen¬ 
ty-two  millions.  During  the  whole  four  years 
of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler,  the  Whig 
party  having  come  into  power  upon  professions 
and  principles  of  economy,  kept  their  expendi¬ 
tures  down  to  this  standard.  During  the  first 
year  of  Mr.  Polk’s  administration,  the  expenses 
were  not  materially  increased.  But  now,  an  in¬ 
terval  of  only  five  years  having  elapsed,  they  are 
greatly  more  than  doubled.  Still  there  is  much 
reason  to  fear  that  they  will  be  rapidly  increased. 
This  results  from  the’fact  that  while  the  people 
furnish  the  money,  the  government  determines 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure. 

Where  an  individual  is  responsible  for  his 
own  expenses,  it  is  often  difficult  tor  him  to 
keep  his  outlay  within  proper  limits.  But 
wherever  one  furnishes  the  money  and  another 
expends  it,  profusion  and  extravagance  almost 
invariably  are  the  results.  Had  we  not  then 
better  refuse  all  expenditures,  and  decline  to 
exercise  all  powers  but  those  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  known  and  well 
defined  objects  of  this  government.  The  case 
is  surrounded  with  difficulty,  however,  because 
it  is  easy  to  carry  into  excess  and  abuse  pow¬ 
ers,  the  exercise  of  which  cannot  well  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a  striking  difference  between  the 
modes  of  thinking  in  the  Southern  and  Northern 
portions  of  our  Union,  might  be  found  in  this: 
The  people  of  the  Southern  States  engaged  in 
agriculture,  live  far  apart,  are  accustomed  to  re¬ 
flect  much,  and  are  not  easily  driven  to  excess. 
In  the  North,  the  people  are  in  close  contact, 
more  restless  in  their  habits,  more  readily  act 
upon  each  other,  they  siiow'  more  quickness  and 
energy  in  their  movements,  and  manifest  more 
excitability.  They  are  more  readily  brought  up 
to  efficient  action,  hut  reflect  less  on  the  ulti¬ 
mate  tendency  of  their  movements.  The  ex¬ 
citable  population  and  presses  of  their  large 
cities,  as  sensitive  to  the  change  of  a  day  as  the 
thermometer  itself, exert  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  sentiment  of  the  North.  Hence  the 
Northern  population,  acting  as  States  and  cor¬ 
porations,  have  shown  great  efficiency,  and  made 
extraordinary  progre.ss.  They  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  exhibited  so  much  of  that  enlarged  philos- 
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ophy,  which  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
a  statesman  of  the  first  order.  Their  public 
men  are  usually  too  sensitive  to  popular  im- 
ptilse,  and  exhibit  often  too  little  independence 
of  thought  and  action.  The  Southern  States 
seem  to  have  produced  a  larger  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent,  self-relying,  and  philosophic  statesmen. 
In  the  action  ot  bodies  of  men  ag’gregated  as 
States  and  corporations,  this  spirit  of  great  ac¬ 
tivity  and  energy  works  well,  and  the  Northern 
States  have  made  extraordinary  progress  in  their 
movements. 

In  the  Southern  States  on  the  contrary,  the 
individuals  live  more  alone,  are  accustomed  to 
depend  more  on  their  own  resources,  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  greater  independence,  and  have  more  time 
for  reflection.  They  are  less  sensitive  to  imme¬ 
diate  popular  impressions,exhibit  often  a  stronger 

will  as  individuals,  and  are  more  accustomed”to 
take  an  enlarged  and  philosophic  view  of  a  sub¬ 
ject.  This,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  alleged 
by  the  Abolitionists,  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
habit  of  dominion  over  their  slaves  and  the  pride 
of  superior  caste.  But  whether  attributable  in 
any  degree  or  not,  to  such  a  cause,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  while  they  have  accomplished  less, 
through  the  medium  of  the  State  governments 
wherein  mere  activity  and  impulse  are  more  es¬ 
sential,  they  seem  to  liave  exerted  a  greater  con¬ 
trol  upon  the  action  of  this  central  government. 

It  is  a  common  remark  throughout  the  North, 
that  certain  systems  and  movements  which  are 
complained  of  with  us,  really  had  their  origin 
with  Southern  statesmen.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true._  The  Virginians  were  opposed  to  the  in- 
defiriite  importation  of  slaves,  and  advocated  the 
prohibition  to  take  effect  after  the  year  1808, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  undoubtedly  favored  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  slavery  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  But 
when  the  New  England  politicians,  that  in  the 
convention  which  made  the  federal  Constitution, 
went  for  the  prolongation  of  the  slave-trade  to 
the  latest  period  proposed,  subsequently  shifted 
Iheir  position  and  assumed  the  strongest  anti- 
slavery  ground  in  the  Missouri  controversy,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Mr.  Jefferson  condemned 
their  movement.  It  is  also  true  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  protection  to  our  domestic  industry, 
had  its  early  and  most  strenuous  advocates 
among  Southern  statesmen.  As  soon,  however, 
as  it  was  taken  up  by  the  masses  of  the  North, 
jt  was  pressed  to  an  extent  of  extravagant  pro¬ 
tection  and  even  prohibition.  The  doctrine  of 
internal  improvement  by  the  general  govern- 
meat, is  likewise afdrined  to  have  had  a  South¬ 
ern  origin.  But  its  Northern  friends  are  now 
those  who  are  pushing  it  into  great  abuses,  as 
we  think,  accompanied  with  profuse  and  waste¬ 
ful  expenditure.  As  the  action  of  this  govem- 
ment,  therefore,  was  intended  to  be  limited  in  a 
high  degree,  and  restricted  to  the  exercise  of 
well  defined  powers,  the  prevalent  mode  of 


thinking  at  the  South,  seems  to  harmonize  best 
with  its  nature,  and  it  may  be  owing  to  some  such 
cause  as  this  that  the  public  judgment  has 
more  frequently  intrusted  its  management  to 
them.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  great  influx 
of  foreigners  into  the  Northern  States, ignorant 
as  they  are  utterly  of  the  true  theory  of  our 
government,  and  its  complicated  checks  and 
balances,  has  been  a  material  element  in  modify- 
fying  the  tone  of  opinion  and  sentiment  in  the 
North. 

Should  the  action  of  the  government  in  future 
be  directed  by  those  who  are  subject  to  these  in¬ 
fluences,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will 
preserve  its  former  character  and  usefulness. 
Tlie  agitation  of  the  last  two  years  having  par¬ 
tially  destroyed  tlie  old  party  organizations,  and 
having*  very  nearly  annihilated  party  animosi¬ 
ties,  in  the  present  calm  an  opportunity  is  afford¬ 
ed  us  for  examining  the  principles  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  estimating  properly  the  effects  of 
its  past  action.  Should  new  parties  arise  or  the 
old  ones  be  essentially  modified,  they  ought  to 
be  Diade  to  stand  as  much  as  possible  upon 
sound  principles.  What  are  likely  to  be  the  suc¬ 
cessful  movements  of  a  party  character,  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide.  We  were  all  amused  yesterday 
with  the  attempts  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma¬ 
ryland,  [Mr.  McLaxe,]  in  reply  to  the  questions 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  what  Democracy  consisted.  His  defini¬ 
tion  was  that  a  Democrat  was  he  who  stood  by 
and  honestly  carried  out  the  objects  and  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  party  organization.  This  defini¬ 
tion  he  twice  gave  in  reply  to  questions. 

Mr.  REcLane  said  this  was  not  his  statement 
and  proposed  to  explain. 

Mr.  ClinctMan  continued. 

I  regret  that  the  hands  of  the  clock  are  mov¬ 
ing  too  rapidly,  to  permit  me  to  give  the  gen¬ 
tleman  the  floor.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  the 
precise  terms  he  did  use.  The  members  of  the 
House  generally  are  quite  as  likely  to  re¬ 
collect  what  he  did  say,  as  he  or  I.  "He  said 
further  in  continuation,  that  a  Democrat  in  1848 
was  he  that  voted  for  Cass  and  Butler,  and  in 
1844  for  Polk  and  Dallas.  Amusing  as  was  the 
exhibition  made  by  the  gentleman  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  I  doubt  whether  anv  other  member  of  the 
House  would  not  have  found  it  as  difficult  to 
define  the  distinctions  between  Whigs  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  as  national  parties,  at  this  time.  The 
truth  is,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the  old  issues, 
which  formerly  divided  these  two  parties,  have 
now  disappeared,  and  for  want  of  the  old  land¬ 
marks,  the  lines  of  division  are  scarcely  percept¬ 
ible.  (Mr.  McLake  said,  that  they  still  existed 
in  his  opinion.) 

Then,  sir,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  yesterday,  was  not  able  to  point  them 
out.  Though  cross-examined  by  several  meow 
bers,  and  worried  lor  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
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was  not  able  to  lay  hold  of  any  one  of  these  old 
land-marks.  They  must  have  been  buried  very 
deeply  under  ground  to  escape  detection  by  op¬ 
tics  as  keen  as  his.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  3Ir. 
Chairman,  that  the  Whig  and  Democratic  par¬ 
ties,  once  essentially  divided  as  to  measures 
have  now  become  mere  factions.  By  factions’ 
1  mean  as  contra-distinguished  from  parties,  to 
designate  bodies  of  men,  not  separated  by  well- 
dehned  principles,  but  only  by  poiitical  aniiaosit3\ 
or  because  strugglingagainsteach  other  for  office, 
touch  associations,  are  usually  the  most  mischevi- 
ous.  Wanting  the  disinterestedness  and  purity, 
whicn  a  struggle  for  principle  is  apt  to  eiurendeV 
they  soon  become  utterly  selfish,  and  tend  to  po¬ 
litical  corruption.  I  have  no  objection  therefore, 
to  see  new  party  combinations  formed,  as  the 
governnmnt  of  the  country  is  likely  thereby,  to 
>e  in  ^better,  rather  than  in  a  worse  position. 

1  hough  I  did  not  co-operate  in  the  late  attempt 
to  form  the  so-called  Union  party,  yet  I  had  no 
objection  to  the  movement,  I  saw  at  once,  that 

■  *  ^d  upon  a  single  mere  nef^. 

aiive  idea,  and  that  before  it  could  progress,  It 
\\ould  have  to  adopt  positive  principles  to  recu- 
iate  its  general  action.  If  those  principles,  when 
promulgated,  had,  contrary  to  my- anticipations, 
accorded  with  my  views  of  wliat  is  sound  polic\^ 
etter  than  the  principles  of  the  antagonist  party, 
then  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  co-o]3erate  i 
vi  a  them.  I  say  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
republican  party  of  the  days  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  that  party  which  was  broken  to 
pieces  in  1825,  by  _  reason  of  its  having  nomi- 
nalJy  five  presidential  candidates  in  the  field— 

If  that  party  could  be  called  together,  upon  its 
old  princip  es,  I  would  rather  march  under  its 

1  knovv  thatits  name  has  sometimes  been  broumit  i 
into  disrepute,  because  many  professino-  the  i 
name,  have  m  practice  apostatized  from  its°prin- 1 
ciples,  while  others  have  incui-red  ridicule  by! 
trieir  misapplication  of  those  principles.  True  I 
religion  has  been  brought  into  disrepute  by  the  ' 
hypocrisy  of  its  professors,  and  good  coin  is ' 
sometimes  discredited  by  counterfeits. 

The  principles  of  this'  old  party,  reo-ardful  of 
tie  nghts  of  the  States,  strictly  delining  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government,  and  limitirifr 
as  much  as  possible  the  lines  of  its  action,  are 
1 V  ^  on  which  our  system  can  permanent¬ 

ly  stand  In  the  part  of  the  Union  from  which 
1  come,  he  great  body  of  men  of  all  classes,  have 
original  y  belonged  to  or  professed  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  party.  Many  even  of  the  old  fed¬ 
eralists  having  seen  the  mischief  of  a  different 
line  of  policy  would  be  ready  to  embrace  its 
principles.  A  s  for  myself,  sir,  I  shall  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  sustain  whatever  measures  sound 
policy,  and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  conn- 
try  shall  m  ray  judgment  require,  without  regard 
to  the  parties  or  individuals  with  whom  I  may 
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for  the  time  be  placed.  A  public  m-an  here  can 
find  no  compensation  for  bis  surrender  of  the 
nglit  of  private  judgment,  and  independence  of 
•  ction  on  all  practical  issues  of  moment.  In 
conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that  I  think  the  pre- 
system  ought  to  be  reviewed,  and 

X.  Hon  "  '•especls.  The  frauds  in  the 
collection  of  duties  complained  of  should  he 
remedied  as  far  as  practicable  ;  but  those  wiio 
are  making  most  clamor  are  doing  it  with 
aMew  of  deceiving  the  country,  as  to  their  real 
ol^ect,  which  is  to  foist  on  it  a  tariff  enormously 

myself  now  to  vote  for  a 
}  ecinc  duty  on  bar  iron,  for  example  but  I  will 
no  vote  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  poised 
last  session,  to  make  it  $20  per  ton,  or  even  to 
inciease  i.  generally.  Everybody  knows  that 
he  higher  the  rate  of  duty  the  greater  the  temp, 
tation  to  eiade  it  by  fraudulent  devices.  If 
t.iere  were  time,  which  there  is  not,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  session,  I  should  be  willing  to  review  th" 
whole  system  Some  of  the  duties  are  too  hirrh. 
Others  possibly  ought  to  be  increased.  The 

tionably  to  be  cnanged.  While  I  would  be  wil¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  revenue  to  see  an  imposi- 
tion  on  every  tning  that  is  imported,  I  say  now, 

1  tp]vf?7  ought  to  be  made  abso- 

aiitply  flee  of  duty,  i  know  none  having  stronger 
claims  to  the  exemption  than  railroad  iron. 
i  he  navigation  laws  too  need  essential  modi- 
j  fication.  Why  should  not  the  aoriculturist 
I  conveyed  his  producelo  the  sea- 

side,  not  have  the  privilege  of  sending  it  off  in 
the  vessel  that  will  carry  it  cheapest.  By  ex- 

‘  JUh’r  system  lately  adopted 

I  with  Great  Britain,  (but  limited  to  the  foreio-n 

ratTX  f^''-  trade  the  enormous 

^tes  of  freight  between  our  Southern  and 

-f-  greatly  reduced.  Our 

farmers  and  citizens  generally,  would  be  miiners 
hereby.  ]\or  do  I  think  that  our  shipping  in! 

I  ere-sts  would  materially  suiier.  The  adoption 
of  the  reciprocity  system  in  the  foriean  trade 
has  not  injured  us  at  all.  Its  extensfon  with 
pioper  qualifications  ought  not  to  be  objected 
to.  Our  ship  owners  would  doubtless  sustain 
themselves,  though  their  freight  would  be  less 
than  under  the ‘present  monopoly.  Let  the 
question  of  Canadian  reciprocity  and  the  free 
riavigationof  the  St  Lawrence  be  considered 
in  connection  with  these  things.  They  are  per’ 
haps  right  in  themselves,  but  I  should  prefer 
that  the  system  should  be  re-examined^ as  a 
wdiole  at  the  same  time.  ^ 

With  reference  to  the  bill  now  under  consid 
eratioij,  I  have  little  to  say.  The  stroiifrest  ob' 

Jf  ^y^tem  of  internal  improXlu; 

tia)  tendencies,  as  well  as  the  dislionest  political 
combinations  to  which  it  is  apt  to  give  riZ  For 
some  of  the  items  in  this  bill  I  can  readily  vote. 
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The  Mississippi  river  is  a  ' 

TiATiaiture  So  is  the  opening  of  the  inlet  to 
Albemarle  sound,  which  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Outlaw  1  has  much  at  heart.  The  same  may 

?ouhtless  be  said  as  to  some  of  the  other  appro- 

priations  for  works  on  the  sea  coasts  and  on  the 


lakes.  My  vote,  therefore,  on  this  bill,  will  be 
guided  by  the  precise  form  it  may  ultioaately  as¬ 
sume;  but  the  inclination  of  my  mmd  is  strongly 
against  the  system.  I  doubt  whether  it  will  not 
always  be  so  managed  as  ^  to  be  productive  ot 
mischief  rather  than  benefits* 


©.  A.  SAGE,  ERINTo, 
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